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JOHN BUNYAN. 



John Bunyan was a tinker, and the son of a tinker. He 
associated with the lowest of the people, in an age of rude 
manners, brutalising customs, and gross popular ignorance. 
He never entered a college, and received no classical educa- 
tion. He had no kind patron among the upper classes ; no 
opportunities for self- culture beyond what were common to 
the peasants of Elstow, among whom he was born and brought 
up. He became a preacher in a sect everywhere spoken 
against ; a sect which then thought lightly of human genius " 
and human learning, and which was considered to have 
narrow views when the energies of all sects ran violently in 
exclusive channels. Yet this man has produced the most 
universally popular work of genius ever written. The most 
fastidious and most highly cultivated critics of modern times 
exhaust the language of eulogy in praise of the "Pilgrim's 
Progress." The most obstinate bigotry has melted under its 
fascination ; and the proudest high churchman has been com- 
pelled to do homage to the genius of the poor, persecuted, 



one of the very few books, which every reader wishes had 
been longer." Among these very few books no other allegorical 
work is found. "The Pair y Queen," with all its gorgeous 
imagery and sweet flow of melody, wearies every reader 
before he comes to the end ; and the same may be said of all 
the best works of the same class. 

The secret of Bunyan' s charm is the strong human interest 
which he gives to his characters. Dr. Pranklin remarks that, 
"Honest John Bunyan is the first who has mingled narrative' 
and dialogue together,— a mode of • writing very engaging to 
the reader, who, in the most interesting passages, finds himself 
admitted, as it were, into the company, and present at the 
conversation." 

"The happy idea," says James Montgomery, " of represent- 
ing his story under the similitude of a dream, enabled him to 
portray with all the liveliness of reality the scenes which 
passed before him. It makes the reader himself, like the 
author, a spectator of all that occurs ; thus giving him a per- 
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baptist tinker, and to acknowledge him, among allegorists, 
facile princeps . 

The " Pilgrim's Progress," which charms childhood, which 
is to wondering boys and girls a gallery of portraits, and a 
book of chivalry wherein the hero overcomes . appalling diffi- 
culties, performs incredible works, dissolves powerful enchant- 
ments, conquers giants, and puts demons to flight ; which to 
the pious Christian is a glorious transparency of spiritual life, 
a faithful and thrilling' narrative of Christian experience, " a 
spiritual Odyssey ;" and to the theologian, a perfect body of 
divinity, cast in the mould of the '■ Bible, and free from every 
sectarian distortion, — this glorious prison dream no less 
delights the man of taste as a creation of genius and a work 
of art. Lord Kaimes admires it for its' proper admixture of 
the dramatic and the narrative. Grainger, the high-church 
historian, pronounces it one of the most ingenious as well as 
one of the most popular works in the English language. Dr. 
Johnson, whose atrabilious temperament made him look with 
a discolouring eye on all dissenting merit, highly praised the 
" Pilgrim's Progress," as " a work of original genius, and 
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sonal interest in the events, an individual sympathy for the 
actors and sufferers." - 

Robert Southey, the poet-laureate,— the high-church advo- 
cate, the apologist of persecution,— did not think" it beneath 
him to write a life of the gifted tinker, though an incurable 
schismatic and a preacher in vulgar conventicles. He describes 
the ""Pilgrim's Progress" as "a book which makes its way 
through the fancy to the understanding and the heart. The 
child peruses it with wonder and delight; in youth we dis- 
cover the genius it displays ; its worth is apprehended as we 
advance in years; and we perceive its merits feelingly in 
declining age." 

The estimate of Coleridge is remarkable : he says,— "This 
wonderful work is one of the very few! books which maybe 
read over repeatedly at different times, and each time with a 
new and different pleasure. I read it once as a theologian ; 
and let me assure you that there is great theological acumen 
in the work ;— once with devotional feelings ;— and once as a 
poet : I could not have believed beforehand that Calvinism 
could be painted in such exquisitely delightful colours. I 
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know of no book, the Bible excepted, as above all comparison, 
which I, according to my judgment and experience, could so 
safely recommend as teaching anal enforcing the whole saving 
truth, according to the mind that was in Christ Jesus, as the 
* Pilgrim's Progress.' It is, in my conviction, incomparably the 
best summa theol'ogice evangelic®, ever produced by a writer not 
miraculously inspired. ... I hold John Bunyan to be a man of 
incomparably greater genius than any of them (the Divines), 
and to have given a far truer and more edifying picture of Chris- 
tianity. His 'Pilgrim's Progress' seems to be a complete le- 
fleotion of Scripture, with none of the rubbish of theologians 
mixed up with it. ... I have been always struck by its 
piety ; I am now, having read it through again, after a long in- 
terval, struck equally, or even more, by its profound wisdom." 

Macaulay, to whose strong, just mind and brilliant genius 
the world owes much for dispelling the thick clouds of preju- 
dices which rested on the memory of the great nonconformists 
of the seventeenth century, places the shrine of Bunyan next 
to that of Milton, in his hero worship. 

-In his review of " Southey's Life of Bunyan," he says : 
"The characteristic peculiarity of the 'Pilgrim's Progress' 
is, that it is the only work of its kind which possesses a strong 
human interest. Other allegories only amuse the fancy. It 
is not so with the * Pilgrim's Progress.' That wonderful book, 
while it obtains admiration from the most fastidious critics, 
is loved by those who are too simple to admire it. In the 
wildest parts of Scotland it is the delight of the peasantry. 
In every nursery the ' Pilgrim's Progress ' is a greater favourite 
than * Jack the Giant Killer.' Every reader knows the straight 
and narrow path as well as he knows the road in which he 
has gone backward and forward a hundred times. This is the 
highest miracle of genius, — that things which are not should 
be as though they Were,— that the imaginations of one mind 
should become the personal recollections of another, — and this 

miracle the tinker has wrought This early estimate by 

the great essayist lias been confirmed by his more mature 
judgment in the " Hib to ry of England," where he concludes Ms 
remarks on the life and genius of Bunyan by saying : " Bunyan 
indeed is as decidedly the first of allegorists as Demosthenes 
is the first of orators, or Shakspearc the first of dramatists. 

Other allegorists have shown great ingenuity, but no 

other allegorist has ever been able to touch the heart, and to 
make abstractions objects of terror, of pity, and of love." 

"We close these notices by an extract from Lord Campbell's 
" Lives of the Chief-Justices. " Referring to the imprisonment 
of Bunyan, his lordship says: " Being cut off from the 
external world, he communed with his own soul, and, inspired 
by Him who touched Elijah's hallowed lips with fire, he com- 
posed the noblest of allegories, the merit of which was first 
discovered by the lowly, but which is How lauded by the most 
refined critics ; and which has done more to awaken piety, 
and to enforce the precepts of Christian morality, than all the 
sermons which have been published by all the. prelates of the 
Anglican church'' 

Bunyan's genius, at last, has taken its true place in the 
temple of Fame. The verdict of the people has prevailed. 
The vbxpopuli has been confirmed by the solemn judgment of 
ermined criticism. Some fifty or sixty years ago, Cowper, an 
intense admirer of the 

fi Ingenious dreamer, in whose well told tale 
Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail," 

thought it prudent to suppress the name of the author of the 
" Pilgrim's Progress !" 

" I name thee not, lest so despised a name 
Should move a sneer at thy deserved fame !" 

Can any fact more strikingly exhibit the wonderful progress 
of the public mind in knowledge and candour since the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century ? 

However, it is not enough to give vent to our admiration in 
contemplating the achievements of Bunyan's genius. We 
should also analyse it, and see of what elements it was com- 
posed, and by what discipline it was perfected. Every great 
work of genius which commands the admiration of posterity, is 



also a great work of art. Bunyan's genius did not break forth 
suddenly like a sunrise in the tropics. It had its long twilight 
and its clouded morning. His mind was not, indeed, trained 
academically ; nor did he ascend the steps of Parnassus, led 
by a learned professor. Nevertheless, he had been long in a 
course of preparation for his work, — unconsciously accumu- 
lating materials for the ever-during structure which he has 
left to commemorate his name. We shall see what this train- 
ing was by glancing at the events of his life. He was born at the 
village of Elstow, near Bedford, in the year 1628. His father 
was a tinker and a brazier, and he worked himself at the same 
trade. His temperament was ardent, as may be inferred from 
his physiqiie. His person was tall, strong-boned, but not 
corpulent. His complexion was ruddy, his hair reddish, his 
eye grey, quick, ' and sparkling. The nose was well-set, the 
forehead high, the mouth rather large. He was frank, cordial, 
affable, and unassuming in his manners. With a warm tem- 
perament and strong passions, nature had bestowed upon him 
a sound judgment, a vigorous imagination, — ideality and 
veneration in the largest measure, all combined with a con- 
sciousness morbidly sensitive. 

His natural energy enabled him to take the lead among his 
companions, and his excitable passions carried him into excess 
of rioting, which his remorse led him afterwards to exaggerate 
into greater guilt than really attached to it, judging by the 
moral standard of the time. He was a wild youth, but not 
wilder or worse than youths in general were in the same rank 
of life. With all his follies, he solemnly protested, that " no 
woman in heaven, earth, or hell, could lay anything to his 
charge." He was addicted to swearing, it is true, as we fear 
too many of the working classes are still ; but when rebuked 
by a woman of bad character, he abandoned the practice. He 
married at the age of nineteen, a young girl whose parents 
were godly, and who brought him, as her only dowry, a few 
religious books, which set him thinking seriously, and made 
him seek reform in the path of self-righteousness and super- 
stition ; and he became a soldier in the army of the parliament. 
Soon after his conversion he joined the baptist church at 
Bedford, whose minister, himself a miracle of grace, had been 
a major in the republican army. Afterwards Bunyan became 
a preacher, and was the first victim of the persecuting laws 
enacted at the Restoration. As such he was cast into Bedford 
gaol, where, with some brief intervals of freedom, he was con- 
fined for twelve or fourteen years. The gaol was a small old 
building upon the bridge, whose dungeons were damp, dismal, 
and unwholesome. They were frequently crowded with the 
victims of persecutions, selected from all classes of non-confor- 
mists. He was arraigned before brutal judges, and treated 
with contumely and insult. At length he was released, when 
the king, convinced not of the injustice but of the impolicy of 
persecution, granted a general amnesty .to the Quakers who 
crowded the prisons. 

It will be seen, then, that Bunyan's experience qualified him 
admirably for writing the "Pilgrim's Progress." It was substan- 
tially his own autobiography idealised; the " Grace Abounding" 
expanded and cast into an allegorical and dramatic form. He 
knew the world's wickedness,— all that appertained to the 
Valley of Destruction,— not as a spectator merely, but as an 
actor. He felt the wild working of youthful passion. He 
had abandoned himself to shocking profanity— thus outraging 
his natural feeling of veneration and his sensitive conscience. 
Through his quick imagination, sudden gleams of conviction, 
flashes from the eternal world, shot into his soul, and convulsed 
him with the agonies of remorse, while a fierce tempest 
agitated his whole nature. He had made a desperate effort at 
self-reformation, unconscious yet of his innate weakness before 
God, and of his need of divine grace. His mission as the 
minister »of a proscribed sect brought him into collision with 
secular wickedness in high places, whose sayings and doings 
were vividly impressed upon his mind. 

All these impressions, however, might have gradually faded 
away, had he married a rich wife and led a life of tranquillity. 
But a protracted imprisonment intensified them all, and they 
were brightened in his mind by the prospective light of mar- 
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tyrdom. In gaol, too, he became intimately acquainted with 
a great variety of religious characters. He was daily accus- 
tomed to theological discussions and collisions of opinion. He 
Had taken the side of open communion in the controversy 
among his Baptist brethren, and_ this, with other influences, 
gave him the tolerant and catholic tone so remarkable in the 
"Pilgrim." 

In prison he was to a large extent weaned from the world ; 
left much to his solitary meditations, and his active mind — 
borne on the wings of a powerful imagination — nourished only 
by the Bible and Fox's "Book of Martyrs," which it had 
thoroughly digested, and made almost a part of itself, expa- . 
tiated freely in the regions of the spiritual and the super- 
natural — till truths, errors, principles, and passions, with faci- 
lity embodied themselves in human shapes, and fancy gave to 
" airy nothings a local habitation and a name." His mind 
soared among the stars, and penetrated the dark abyss of woe, 
till devils and demons became his familiar companions. Had 
he been doomed to solitary confinement, the issue might have 
been fanaticism or insanity. 

" Thoughts shut up want air, 
And spoil like bales unopened to the sun," 

or become sickly like plants in perpetual shade, In such case 
his dreams would have been 

" Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised." 

The freedom of Bunyan's soul found vent in such Words as 
the following : — 

" For though men keep my outward man, 
Within their locks and bars, 
Yet by the faith of Christ I can 
Mount higher than the stars." 

We question, however, if Bunyan's mind would have 
retained its perfect equilibrium, and its genuine, unsoured 
human sympathy, during so long an imprisonment, or that he 
ever would, or could, have written the "Pilgrim's Progress/' 
without the steady and sanitary influence of his domestic ties 
— without the healing and hallowing influences of wife and 
children. Having lost his first wife he married a second, — a 
woman of strong and noble mind, as well as of warm and 
devoted affection, who pleaded for him heroically before the 
judges of the land. She and her children often gathered round 
the confessor in his dungeon, which was lightened by their 
presence. For their support he worked daily at the making 
of tagged thread-lace ; and on them he often invoked the 
Divine blessing and protection. There was one child especially 



out occasionally to see his friends, and even to visit London. 
After his release he laboured, with great acceptance, in the 
ministry, as pastor of the church at Bedford, and occasionally 
in other places. In the metropolis his visits were hailed witlr. 
great delight. Multitudes crowded, even at a very early hour- 
in the morning, to hear the eloquent tinker s and among them.; 
were some of the most learned divines of the day* who envied- 
the power with which a man, whose vocabulary was. only 
English, could subdue the hearts . of the people. He/wasr 
indefatigable in his labours both as a preacher and writer, 
cheerfully doing his divine Master's work. He died in London 
in the house of a friend in Snow-hill, on the 12th of August, 
1688, in the 61st year of his age, and was buried in Bunhill- 
fields — leaving behind him an imperishable name, which 
the princes of literature delight to honour, and which is borne 
by vessels which .navigate the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
The people of England may well be proud of John Bunyan — 
the noble plebeian— the author whose invincible merit has 
vindicated the popular judgment — who has held against the 
world the glorious position assigned him by the universal 
suffrage of the working classes. 

Justice has not been rendered to any of the wives of Bunyan 
in any of the memoirs which have been published. His moral 
reformation seems to have been the result, in great part, of 
the sweet spirit and excellent example of the wife of his 
youth. Of his second wife, Elizabeth, it was said, " She was 
worthy of the first," and that " she fell not short of an Arria 
or a Lady Russell in soul." Three times, during the confine- 
ment of her husband, did she present petitions for his release. 
As no favourable notice was taken of these, another course 
only remained to be taken : Judges Hale and Chester, together 
with several justices and gentry of the country, were together 
at the Swan Chamber. Trembling and greatly abashed, 
Elizabeth Bunyan entered their presence. She first addressed 
Judge Hale, who replied that " he could do her no good." 
She contended that the imprisonment of her husband was 
unlawful^-Chester declared it to be legal, and insisted that 
Bunyan must leave off preaching. "My lord," replied the 
brave woman, "he dare not, so long as he can speak." She 
affirmed that her husband was desirous to live peaceably, and 
to follow his calling for the good of his family, adding, — " I 
have four small children that cannot help themselves, and one 
of them is blind, and we have nothing to live upon but the 
charity of good people." Judge Hale was touched at this 
statement ; but all he did, after a few kind remarks, was to 
advise her to apply to the king, to sue out the pardon, of her 
husband, or to obtain a writ of error. 
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— a little blind girl — who often sat by his knee, and whose 
helpless condition especially drew forth his sympathy. With 
such objects before his mind, with such human cords ever 
pulling at his heart, the present life retained for him all its 
freshness and reality in spite of the floods of splendour that 
poured upon his mind from the heavenly world, and saved him 
from the fanatical egotism which has often been the disease 
of such a mind as his, preying upon itself for want of the out- 
lets of kindred sympathising hearts. 
Bunyan had for some time an indulgent gaoler, who let him 



The above name was written by Bunyan on a tattered copy 
of an early edition of " Fox's Marty rology ;" and on a page 
of that book, under the engraving of an owl appearing at a 
council held by Pope John at Rome, he had written the foitf ' 
lines above : — 

" Doth the owle to them apper 
Which put them all into a fear 
Will not the man in treble crown 
Fright the owle unto the ground." . ■'•■•—- 



